tion. The Muslim League had not sufficient number
of Muslim members to start with. Among the inde-
pendents there was a good number of Muslim mem-
bers wanting to be ministers. A multiple ministry,
would have been weak; the Governor and the bureau-
cracy would have outridden the ministerial power
and the national will as expressed by the legislature
would have been circumscribed. Further, such minis-
tries would have frustrated the national unity which
the Congress represented. The communal groups
would have permanently become component parts of
the administration just as the British had made them
in the legislatures, destroying every chance of effec-
tive executive government. If the Congress had
agreed to set up multiple ministries the anomalous
result would have been that while insisting on Indian
nationalism it would have perpetuated a multiplicity
of communal claims, its representatives thus destroy-
ing the very object of their existence. The only alter-
native left was to associate with the ministry Mus-
lim members who believed in national unity and the
will to national freedom and who did not insist on the
division of administration on racial and communal)
grounds. In Bombay several Muslim independent
members were ready and willing, nay, anxious to be
members of the Congress ministry. It was impossible
to placate all and when they were not placated they
straightaway went and joined the Muslim League
party. The Muslim League party in the legislatures
was not the result of elections but of frustrated indi-
vidual ambition.
Prof. Coupland in his book reads in the Muslim
mass contact movement of the Congress a desire to
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